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Readers of Evelyn Waugh' s novel of World War II, Men at Arms, will not forget the terrifying 
commando leader Brigadier Ritchie-Hook - said to have been based on the real-life General 
Adrian Carton de Wiart, V.C. - fixing his men with his single, ferocious eye, set in a steel- 
rimmed monocle, and raising the war-cry: 'Biff them, gentlemen!' When the roll is called in 
the great parade-ground of the sky, the Brigadier will find himself in illustrious company, 
standing proudly alongside Philip of Macedon, Antigonus II, Lycurgus, Hannibal, Horatius 
Codes, Nelson, Kutuzov, Massena and Moshe Dayan. All these warlords had one thing in 
common: they were one-eyed. So numerous are they that one is tempted to think that they 
were successful not in spite of, but because of their disability. Can it be that, where battle is 
concerned, Cyclopses do it better? Plutarch said as much when he noted that 'the most 
warlike of generals, and those who have achieved most by a combination of cunning and 
natural ability, have been one-eyed men'. That comment comes from his biography of a 
man who, though less well-known than the commanders listed above, can bear comparison 
with the greatest of them: Quintus Sertorius, the Roman rebel leader who for eight years 
(80-72 B.C.) roamed free and undefeated in Spain. 

The fame of Sertorius 

Few Romans have received such glowing references from modem historians. 'One of the 
greatest men, if not the greatest man, that Rome had hitherto produced', wrote the German 
historian Mommsen: 'a man who under more fortunate circumstances might have become 
the regenerator of his country'. A writer in the Cambridge Ancient History went so far as to 
describe him as 'worthy to take a place not far beneath two of the giant figures of Roman 
republican history: Hannibal as a commander, and Julius Caesar as a personality'. These 
assessments are based on the equally admiring verdicts of Plutarch and Sallust. The latter, 
as an enemy of the senatorial old guard (optimates) and a supporter of Caesar, had many 
reasons to prejudice him in favour of Sertorius, who - like Caesar - identified himself with 
the 'people's' party (populares ) and successfully defied the establishment. The later 
historians Livy and Appian, probably reli ant on pro-senatorial sources, are more critical, but 
Plutarch follows Sallust in painting a portrait which falls little short of hero-worship. There 
are passages in his Life of Sertorius which rival a historical novel for romance and 
excitement, but it is more than just a ripping yarn: it reveals a surprising continuity between 
the ancient and modern history of Spain. 



The making of a great general 


The future generalissimo was born about 124 B.C. in the town of Nursia - the birthplace, six 
hundred years later, of another austere visionary, St Benedict - in hill country which Horace 
celebrated as a breeding-ground of old-fashioned virtue, producing 

'soldiers of a manly stock. 

Well skilled to turn the clods with Sabine spade. 

Who brought cut logs, when shadows of the rock 
Grew long, to their stern mothers as they bade'. 

Sertorius, true to form, was devoted to his widowed mother, and when the news of her 
death reached him in Spain he retired to mourn her alone in his tent for seven days. He won 
his spurs fighting in southern Gaul against the invading tribes of Cimbri and Teutones who 
threatened to over-run Italy. It was on this campaign that he first showed his talent for 
cloak-and-dagger operations, disguising himself in 'barbarian' dress in order to penetrate 
the enemy lines and gather intelligence. Like John Buchan's Richard Hannay he had a 
smattering of the local language and could pass himself off as a native. After a spell as a 
military tribune in Spain, where he established a reputation for ruse, rapidity, and 
improvisation, he returned to Italy to fight alongside his former commander Marius in the 
bitter civil war between Rome and her Italian allies - the so-called 'Social War' (91-87 B.C.). 
It was in that war that he lost an eye. In the aftermath he supported Marius against the 
senatorial party but at the same time (according to Plutarch) tried to restrain his cruelty. 
Marius died in 86, and three years later his arch-rival Sulla returned to Rome with an 
invincible army. Seeing that resistance was hopeless Sertorius left Rome for Spain, intending 
to use it as the springboard for an eventual come-back. 

Spain had long presented the Roman army with its toughest challenge. It was there that 
Hannibal, Marius, Pompey, and Caesar all learned the art of war, and that the hitherto 
amateur Roman army was fashioned into a professional fighting force. Spain was the 
flashpoint of the Second Punic War, and in the wake of their victory over Carthage the 
Romans acquired two new provinces: 'Hither Spain' (Hispania Citerior) on the east, around 
the River Ebro, and 'Further Spain' (Hispania Ulterior) to the south, around the fertile valley 
of the Guadalquivir. But behind these rich coastal provinces lay an untamed hinterland 
peopled by warlike tribes who put up a stubborn resistance to the invaders. Viriathus, the 
first of a line of freedom fighters, was overcome only when his Roman opponent bribed 
traitors to murder him in his sleep. It took the Romans ten years (143-33) to capture the 
stronghold of Numantia, where 4,000 defenders held out against a besieging force of 
60,000. The inhabitants were sold into slavery and the town was destroyed, but the heroism 
of the defenders became a legend to inspire future resistance, and even today el espiritu de 
Numancia is the Spanish equivalent of 'the Dunkirk spirit'. In the years that followed, Roman 



rule in Spain was characterised by greed and brutality, but like Napoleon many centuries 
later they were to discover that these crude methods only stiffened resistance. 


Sertorius in Spain 

Sertorius was no Spanish nationalist, but he harnessed Spanish energies to his own declared 
ambition, which was to return to Rome as a liberator. In his tragedy Sertorius , the French 
dramatist Corneille has him utter the magnificent line 'Rome n'est plus en Rome: elle est 
toute ou je suis 1 (Rome is where I am) - which has poetic, if not historical, truth. But success 
came slowly at first. The province of Further Spain (modern Andalusia) came out in favour of 
Sulla, and though Sertorius won the support of Romans as well as Spaniards in Hither Spain 
(modern Aragon) he was outnumbered by the senatorial forces. Fie withdrew to the Balearic 
Islands and then to Mauretania (modern Morocco), but only after a narrow escape from 
shipwreck. At this low point in his fortunes, according to Plutarch, some sailors recently 
returned from the 'Fortunate Isles' (which may have been the Canary Islands) caught his 
world-weary imagination with tales of an ocean paradise, inspiring in him 'an overwhelming 
desire to settle in the islands and live in peace there, safe from tyranny and endless wars'. 
Roman generals were not normally given to such escapist yearnings, but Sertorius was as 
much mystic as warrior. 

Flaving restored his army's morale in a successful campaign alongside his African allies 
against a local usurper, he now received the call from Spain to assume the leadership of the 
native resistance. The mountain regions west of the coastal provinces were inhabited by 
tribes of mixed Celtic and indigenous Iberian race - shepherds and horsemen, mountain 
men who despised the soft-living, Romanized inhabitants of the plains. His first base of 
operations was in Lusitania, covering the hills of Portugal and the rocky scrubland of 
Extremadura, and there he waged a successful campaign against Metellus, the proconsul of 
Further Spain, whose experience had not prepared him for the rigours of guerrilla war. To 
his followers Sertorius was Hannibal reincarnate, and he knew how to exploit their devotion 
and superstition. The story goes that he was followed about by a white fawn, which came to 
be regarded as a divine mascot which relayed messages from the goddess Diana, The animal 
disappeared at a time of crisis, but Sertorius stage-managed a sensational coup by suddenly 
having it appear while he was addressing his troops - who duly burst into wild applause. 
Showing a psychological insight rare in Roman generals he indulged the Spaniards' passion 
for glittering uniforms, giving them gold and silver to decorate their armour and filling them 
out with flowered cloaks and tunics. As Plutarch put it, in a striking phrase, he 'courted 
popularity by responding to their love of splendour'. Around him he had a fanatical 
bodyguard who took a vow to die with him if he were killed - like the novios de la muerte, 
or 'bridegrooms of death', who dedicated themselves to Franco's cause in the Spanish Civil 
War. 



The last years 


In 76 Sertorius transferred his centre of operations north-east towards central Spain, and 
there inflicted a series of defeats on his new opponent, young Pompey, who had yet to earn 
his title 'the Great'. At a major battle near Valencia Pompey narrowly escaped death and his 
army would have been annihilated but for the timely arrival of Metellus. 'If that old woman 
had not come up', Plutarch reports his hero as saying, 'I would have given the boy a good 
hiding and packed him off to Rome.' 

He was now acquiring in Rome the reputation of an invincible desert fox, but at the same 
time he did not neglect the arts of peace. He was the first Roman to learn the lesson that 
the provinces were not to be won by fire and sword but by the conquest of hearts and 
minds. At Osca (modern Huesca), his northern headquarters, he established a senate in exile 
and founded a school where the sons of Celtiberian nobles, wearing purple-edged togas, like 
little Romans, learned Latin and Greek. He staged prize days and delighted his young 
proteges by presenting them with golden amulets. 

Eventually short of funds, outnumbered, and having lost his best lieutenant, the caudillo 
was forced to retreat into the bleak hill country of high Aragon. Baedeker's Handbook for 
Travellers (1913) describes it as a semi-African region of waterless and treeless desert, 
parched villages, and mountain torrents - brigand country characterised by 'exclusiveness, 
melancholy, bigotry and poverty'. Not all Spaniards would agree. This is Spain's heartland, a 
place of famous last stands. Here during the Peninsular War the guerrillas put up their 
fiercest resistance to the French, emulating the old defenders of Numantia in their heroic 
defiance under siege at Saragossa. Near here, in the winter of 1937-8, the last battles of the 
Spanish Civil War were fought out in sub-zero temperatures. These fighters could justifiably 
look to Sertorius as their model. He died not in battle but stabbed to death at a banquet by 
a treacherous aide. 

Sertorius' charisma was founded on something more than military genius. Perhaps the key 
to his leadership lies in the story of his projected voyage to the islands of the west. 'It is 
generally believed', Plutarch wrote, 'even among the barbarians, that these are the Elysian 
Fields and the abode of the blessed.' In most ancient societies one-eyed men were believed 
to have supernatural powers. It is possible, then, that the Celtiberians regarded their leader 
not just as a mere general but as a psychopompos, conductor of souls - one who would 
conduct their souls safely to the Elysium in the western sea. 

When the Spaniards rose against the French invader in 1808, English poets were fired with 
enthusiasm for their gallant new allies and ransacked Spanish history for precedents. In his 
poem Spanish Guerrillas Wordsworth wrote admiringly of the freedom fighters as 



'self-supported chiefs like those 
Whom hardy Rome was fearful to oppose'. 


and he compared the most famous guerrilla leader. General Mina, with Sertorius, that great 
commander 


'who, sick of strife 

And bloodshed, longed in quiet to be laid 
In some green island of the western main'. 

Unfortunately General Mina was at a disadvantage. He had two eyes. 

Martin Murphy keeps both eyes open when travelling in Spain and combines writing about 
Spain with teaching classics for a tutorial college in Oxford. 



